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WIELAND I no sooner perceived this, than I moved | sage from the house be accomplished with- 
: swiftly towards the window. Carwin’s|/out noises that might incite him to pur- 
frame might be said to be all muscle. His | sue me ? 
|| Strength and activity had appeared, in va-|| Utterly at a loss to account for his going 
| rious instances, to be prodigious. A slight | into Pleyel’s chamber, I waited in instant 
exertion of his force would demolish the | expectation of hearing him come forth.— 
door. Would not that exertion be made ? | All, however, was profoundly still. J list- 
CHAPTER X. too surely it would; but at the same mo- | ened in vain for a considerable period, to 
| ment that this obstacle should yield, and} catch the sound of the door when it should 
| he should enter the apartment, my deter-/| again be opened. There was no other 
T have lost all faith in the stedfastness of) mination was formed to leap from the win- | avenue by which he could escape, but a 
human resolves. It was thus that in pe-'| dow. My senses were still bound to this || door which led into the girl’s chamber.— 
riods of calm I had determined to act. No | object. I gazed at the door in momentary | Would any evil from this quarter befall the 
cowardice had been held by me in greater | expectation that the assault would be made. } girl ? 


OR THE TRANSFORMATION. 
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abhorrence than that which prompted an) The pause continued. The person with-') Hence arose a new train of apprehen- 
injured female to destroy, not her injurer | out was irresolute and motionless. _ sions. They merely added to the turbu- 
ere the injury was perpetrated, but herself) Suddenly, it occurred to me that Carwin lence and agony of my reflections. What- 


when it was without remedy. Yet now | might conceive me to have fled. That I ever evil impended over her, I had no 
this penknife appeared to me of no other | had not betaken myself to flight was, in-, power to avert it. Seclusion and silence 
use than to baflle my assailant, and pre-|' deed, the least probable of all conclusions. | were the only means of saving myself from 
vent the crime by destroying myself. To In this persuasion he must have been con- | the perils of this fatal night. What solemn 
deliberate at such a time was impossible ; || firmed, on finding the lower door unfasten- | vows did I put up, that if I should once 
but among the tumultuous suggestions of | ed, and the chamber door locked. Was, more behold the light of day, I would never 
the moment, I do not recollect that it once it not wise to foster this persuasion ?—, trust myself again within the threshold of 
occurred to me to use it as au instrument | Should I maintain deep silence, this, in ad-| this dwelling ! 
of direct defence. ! dition to other circumstances, might en- t Minute lingered after minute, but no 
The steps had now reached the second | courage the belief, and he would once more | token was given that Carwin had returned 
floor. Every footfall accelerated the com- H depart. Every new reflection added plau- |, to the passage. w hat, I again asked, 
pletion, without augmenting, the certainty | sibility to this reasoning. It was present- could detain him in this room ? Was it 
ef evil. The cogsciousness that the door } ly more strongly enforced, when I noticed possible that he had returned, and glided, 
was fast, now that nothing but that was in- || footsteps withdrawing from the door. The unpercieved away? I was speedily aware 
terposed between me and danger, was a 1 blood once more flowed back to my heart, of the difficulty that attended an enterprise 
source of some consolation. I castmyeye! and a dawn of exultation began to rise: like this; and yet, as il by that ‘means ] 
towards the window. - This, likewise, was | but my joy was short lived. Instead of | were capable of gaining any information 
a new suggestion, If the door should give | déscending the stairs, he passed to the door | on that head, I cast anxious looks from the 
way, it was my sudden resolution to throw || of the opposite chamber, opened it, and | window. 2 
myself from the window. Its height from | having entered, shut it after him witha vio» | The object we first ae my ena 
the ground, whieh was covered beneath by 1 lence that shook the house. 1 tion, was a none Brine ing ” the 
a brick pavement, would insure my de-|| How was I to interpret this circum: | edge of the bank. Perhaps my a 
struction ; but 1 thought not of that. || stance ? For what end could he have en- | tion was assisted by my hopes. me — 
When opposite to my door the footsteps | tered this chamber ? Did the violence with i it will, the figure of pred was ¢ “9 y 
ceased. Was he listening whether my | which he closed the door testify the depth } evleqnenere. I fos . . oper ny 
fears were allayed, and my caution were | of his vexation? This room was usually | yee é in ois - * ee 
asleep? Did he hope to take me by sur- | occupied by Pleyel. Was Carwin aware 1 rt go pit. “ Slates A "tie 4 
prise? Yee, if so, why did he allow so || of his absence on this night ? Could he | : wand ele. ae a eat Ee 
many noisy signals to betray his approach ? i be suspected of a design so sordid as pil- | _— aebaigicins 4 ah griery, 
Presently the steps were again heard to ap-! lage? If this were his view, there were || ins ii ¥ ‘napa panes: 
proach the door. A hand was laid upon! no means in my power to frustrate it.— || s My eaten then s —T a 
the lock, and the latch pulled back. Did i It behoved me to seize the first opportu | Carwin has way — bps oa ae 
he imagine it possible that I should fail to! nity to escape; but if my escape were | | scended the y eanie - — on . at 
secure the dogg? A slight effort was made || supposed by my enemy to have been al- | i should not have one pes lis steps, _ 
to push it op, as if all bolts being with-|) ready effected, no asylum was more secure Pi A pcg es ] zaihyp Anes <a 
drawn, a slight effort only was required. | than the present. How could my pas-jj deceived me. Dut w aa 
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done? The house was at length delivered i 


Perhaps, relieved by this effusion, the || other, is often attended with serious conse- 
? 


fi his detested inmate. By one avenue || slumber so much wanted might have stolen quences, and extends its influence even to 
ee, ter. Was it not wise || on my senses, had there been new cause of || the annihilation of that great moral princi 
py — spat Perhaps he had | alarm ple, held in the highest estimation by men 
to bar the lowe g , 


gone out by the kitchen door. For this 


[To be continued. | of sense, in every condition. 





end, he must have passed through adie) J———————>—_—>_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—___ Connexions are often formed at the ex. 
? 


chamber. These entrances being closed | 
and bolted, as great security was gained as 
was compatible with my lonely condition. 
The propriety of these measures was too 
manifest not to make me struggle success- 
fully with my fears. Yet I opened my own 
door with the utmost caution, and descend- | 
ed.as if I were afraid that Carwin had been | 
still.immured in Pleyel’s chamber. The | 
outer door was a-jar. I shut, with trem-| 
bling eagerness, and drew every bolt that 
appended to it. I then passed with light | 
and less cautious steps through the parlour, | 
but was surprised to discover that the, 
kitchen door was secure. I was compelled 
to acquiesce in the first conjecture, that, 
Carwin had escaped through the entry. 
My heart was now somewhat eased of 
the load of apprehsion. I returned once 
more to my chamber, the door of which I 
was careful to lock. It was no time to’ 
think of repose. The moonlight began | 
already to fade before the light of the day. 
The approach of morning was betokened 
by the usual signals. I mused upon the| 











FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. pense of friendship, and not unfrequently 
a at the hazard of honour and integrity ; jt 

A CLERK FROM THE COUNTRY. is easy, however, to conceive how these 
INTRODUCTION. effects are produced, and we may say it is 

The mannefand customs of people in-|| almost invariably the case, when persons 
habiting large cities, often afford much || reach beyond their abilities, or take a stand 
amusement to persons from the country ; jtoo lofty for their means. I have often 
and particularly to those who have not) recurred to the pleasures of a country life, 
been in the habit of visiting places of much || ard more than once have been tempted to 
magnitude. The comparison immediately ‘resume my place among the happy few, 
instituted between the sincere and substan-| who are beyond the influence of commer- 
tial manners of the countryman, and the ‘cial changes, and excluded from the effects 
artful, disingenuous behaviour of a fashion- | of political intrigue ; but the time has past, 
able gentleman, is generally attended with || and my wishes are now exhausted in de- 
many amusing and ridiculous circumstan-|| precating the hour, when my father first 
ces, exhibiting at one view the relative | beheld an advertisement for a “ clerk from 
Situation of each, with an idea of their re- ‘the country.” An intercourse with the 
spective importance and worth to society ; || world has convinced me that a happy ig- 
these generally terminate with hearty ex- || norance of its duplicity, is more congenial 
pressions of contempt, qualified by the de-| to the feelings of a philanthropist; and 
meanour of what a lady would style a/j that its warmest professions serve but to 
“ pretty fellow.” The conclusions are || aggravate the desire for something more 
the more correct and justifiable, because || substantial; the polished exterior, which 
they are detrimental only to a throng of || give currency to the man, and which often 
insignificant beings, who adopt every prank || clothe the darkest passions, fall infinitely 











events of this night, and determined to take 
‘ up my abode henceforth at my brother’s. | 
Whether I should inform him of what hap- 


pened, was a question which seemed to de- | 
mand some consideration. My safety un-| 


questionably required that I should aban- | 
don my present habitation. 

‘As my thoughts began to flow with fewer 
impediments, the image of Pleyel, and the 
dubiousness of his condition, again recur- 
red tome. I again ran over the possible 
causes of his absence on the preceding day. 
My mind was attuned to melancholy. I 
dwelt, with an obstinacy for which I could 
not account, on the idea of his death. 1 
painted to myself his struggles with the 
billows, and his last appearance. I ima- 
gined. myself a midnight wanderer on the 
shore, and to have stumbled on his corpse, 
which the tide had cast up. These dreary 
images affected me even to tears. I endea- 
youred not to restrain them. They im- 
parted a relief which I had net anticipated. 
‘The more copiously they flowed, the more 

did my general sensations appear to subside 
into calm, and a certain restlessness give 
. way.to repose, 


of men in authority, whether it be praise- || short upon a comparison with that home- 
worthy or despicable, injurious or beneficial || bred usefulness, and simple goodness of 
to society. To those who passively em-|| heart, characterizing men taught in the 
brace the opinions of other people, the influ- || school of nature, and bred to the more 
ence of example is incalculable; but to|| sturdy avocations of a country life. But 
those who are capable of judging for them- || before we proceed any farther in our paral- 
selves, the observation of other men’s con- || lel, it will be necessary to go back to the 
duct cannot. but convey a useful and im-|| situation, for which was exchanged the one 
pressive lesson to the mind, and not only ||in which I now appear, and, in imagina- 
make us acquainted with the recesses of||tion, at least, to suppose ourselves for a 
the human heart, but establish in our breasts || moment, a member of that household, from 
a rule of conduct founded upon the broad || which it was my greatest folly in depart- 
principle, likely to arise from a knowledge || ing. 
of mankind. The pre-eminence likely to 
be imparted by this knowledge, is well ex- 
jemplified in the ease and elegance which 
charasterises the deportment of the true 
gentleman, and is widely different, from 
that shallow versatility and foppish confi- 
dence, so often put forth in its stead. 
Without stopping, however, to analyze 
the subject, and without reference to any 
individual, who may have undergone the 
changes we propose to consider, it will not 
be imprudent to hazard the assertion, that 
a sudden transition from one order of _$0- 
ciety to another, or from one grade to an- 











My father was an intelligent man, and 
in quite affluent circumstances; he kaew 
as little of the changes of life, perhaps, as 
any other person then in existence—the 
seasons brought about his yearly income, 
and the trifling variation in their fruitful- 
ness, was to him of little consequence— 
when he had nothing to spare, it was not 
perceived at home, and when they yielded 
in abundance, it was the same, so that, tak- 
ing all in all, he hardly knew an anxious 
thought, save for the welfare of his chil- 
dren, and those immediatély dependent 
upon his bounty. He hardly knew how 
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to estimate the ills of life, and was it not | 


for the misery in which he saw others daily 
involved, might have lived unconscious of 
their influence over the minds and conduct 
of people subject to misfortunes, and the 
chances of untoward fate. This last was | 
a trait of some moment tothose who looked | 
up to him for advice and countenance ; for,| 
although he never refused assistance to the || 
meritorious, yet he never could enter with | 

that feeling into the concerns of Chars, | 
taught alone by experience. This uniform | 
disposition, and equanimity of temper, pro- || 
cured him many sincere friends, and created | 
but few enemies, so that he never found | 
himself exposed even on this score; and, 

lastly, although the tongue of slander sel- | 
dom selects its objects, yet I never recol-| 
lect of hearing a syllable uttered derogatory 





to his character, or: hurtful to his feelings. || 


He had, moreover, a peculiar faculty “of | 
imparting the happiness enjoyed by him- 
self to those about him, and although the 
removal was not attended by a relief from | 
manual labour, or by any advantage to| 
my pecuniary concerns, still tlre desire of | 
change, and thirst for novelty is such a| 
moving principle in the human heart, that | 
I could hardly wait for the hour to arrive, 
that would benold me an inhabitant of this | 
great metropolis. Of my adventures since | 
my arrival, I shall speak hereafter. | 
a Y 
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ON CONVERSATION. 


“The pleasure,” says the Spectator, | 
“* which we receive from a person’s con-, 
versation, depends on the motives by which | 
we suppose he is actuated.” These mo-| 
tives are as numerous as the passions which | 
affect the human character; and, as to| 
mention them all, would be a work of no 
inconsiderable magnitude, it shall be the 
object of this essay to touch on a few of the 
principal. 

There are many who think themselves 
persons of such great consequence, that 
they are filled with but little more than 
ideas of their own importance. They ima- 
gine that they are possessed of such great 
talents, that none of their acquaintance can 
bear any camparison with them ; and sup- 
posing themselves to be so superior to com- 
mon men, they consequently suppose their 
own actions, or the relation of scenes in 
which they were concerned, to be very in- 
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‘ebbeaibae to their friends. With such per-} soon satiates and disgusts the mind; for 
sons, their own self is the theme of conver-|| the powers of the mind are great, en al- 
sation; they recount all the actions of their | though man is fallen from his original hap- 
life ; they enlarge upon all the labours and | py state, he still retains some portion of the 
fatigues they have undergone—the dangers | | Divine Spirit; his soul is elevated above 
to which they have been exposed ; they are | the scenes of the w orld, and soars aloft to 
|never wearied with relating the afiecting | the mansions of glory. On this account, 
scenes in which they have been. aia feel- | the mind disdains that which is altogether 
| Ings which were then excited—or how | intended for its amusement—that which 
‘often they have extended their open hands | | Conveys no substantial, no lasting delight. 
\to the needy, and caused the smile of de- | | Another motive, is that which only aims 
spair to give place to the smile of content | ‘to instruct, and which rejects, with disdain, 
before the brightness of their benev olence. | all amusing matter as beneath the dignity 
| But these persons soon disgust by their || of the human character. This class com- 
boasting ; their company is avoided, and prehends the least of all; for there are but 
| they are obliged by themselves to lament, | few possessed of feelings so austere, as to 
‘that the world should be blind to talents of} despise recreation. The dispositions of 
‘so high an order. |, men are as different as the expressions of 
| There are others, whose only motive in || the countenance : some delight in smooth 
conversation is, to display their own abili- | and easy paths ; others, where flowers are 
ities. This is sometimes done by persons intermixed with ‘aig and others again, 
who possess considerable knowledge, but | where all is rough and barren—where all 
who being naturally conceited, are filled ‘that can charm the eye or please the fancy 
with vanity at their acquirements, and to|is absent. But the mind is not so formed 
feed this vanity, bring forth the whole stock | as to go directly contrary to its natural 
of their attainments, that they may be ad-| bias; whether it delights in the paths of 
mired and caressed. But their motive is | peace, and the pleasures of domestic life, 
soon discovered; their vanity is purposely } or in the scenes of danger and of death, in 
| mortified, and they are ridiculed and de the “tempest and in the whilwind,” it 
| spised as men of weak minds: for the man || endeavours to follow that occupation which 
of strong mind and great knowledge, speaks || is most congenial to it. From these things 











| modestly of his own acquirements, and en-|| I would infer, that those who reject all 


deavours rather to hide than to display |) amusement, take as much delight in the 


| them. || paths of austerity, as the generality of the 


Another motive which actnates a great || world in the pursuits of pleasure. But the 





| part of mankind, is a desire to amuse ; and | far greater part of mankind do not agree 


| many suppose this so valuable, that any || | with them, and consequently cannot relish: 
mixture will injure it. Fer this reason | | a conversation which is intended altogether 
| they reject every thing that conveys instruc- | for instruction, and which rejects every 
tion, even that which conveys little instruc- || thing that tends to interest the feelings. — 
tion with much amusement. Their sole! Hence this species of conversation fails of 
business is with the trifling and unimprov- its desired end ; the mind is almost imme- 
| ing scenes of life; these are fixed in their || diately wearied, and even prefers that 
‘hearts, and from these they draw their to-| 1 which rejects all instruction, and compre- 
pics of conversation. They suppose that | hends nothing but amusement. 

man is fond of whatever is amusing ; that | | Hitherto, only those kinds of conversa- 
he is discontented and unhappy, unless | tion have been mentioned, which disgust, 
some flowers are strewed along his paths. i irritate, satiate, and fatigue the hearer.— 
So far they are right ; for man is inclined to || But there is another kind of conversation, 
put'sue pleasure—and those amusements ||that which “ blends instruction with de- 
which carry the most followers, are always || light,”” which comprehends the advantages 
found to be the most trifling and unimproy- |! of all, without the faults of either. This 
ing. But they must also remember, that/|/ entirely engages the mind. The amuse- 
there are extremes in every thing, which || ment banishes fatigue ; the instmuction, sa- 
are always contrary to the nature of man;/ tiety. It is only by this kind, that the 
that which is sweet is pleasant, but too|/mind can receive any durable impression. 
much of it cloys the taste; so conversa-||Egotism inspires contempt; that which 
tion, which only contains amusing matter, || displays vanity, provokes; that which is 
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wholly amusing, brings satiety ; that which || 
rejects recreation, almost immediately wea- |} 
ries; but this continually possesses some 
new enchantment, and opens to social bo- | 
soms a source of pure, unmixed enjoyment. 
MELAI. 
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DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. ! 

T have often had occasion to observe | 
how easy the yoke of obedience sat_ upon 
persons of a particular cast; and how per- 
fectly unconscious of its weight females | 
seemed, who rendered their homage as_ 
much in conformity with their own feel-| 
ings, as from an amiable pliability of tem- | 
per; and I am persuaded that the impor- | 
tant secret of connubial happiness, depends | 
more upon the stand first taken by the re- | 
spective parties, than it does upon any fo- 
reign influence, or even upon the disposition 
of the parties themselves. ‘The moment 
that a female is made subservient to com- 
mand, that moment happiness ceases, and | 
she obeys sorrowing; but if she does it in| 
conformity to the desires of her husband, | 
it is done with cheerfulness, and with plea-| 
sure to herself; and the consequence is, | 
that a succession of duty becomes recipro- | 


| 


! 





| passing events of the day. 











cal, and a source of delight to those en-. 
gaged. 

Nothing is more disagreeable to a visi- 
ter, than to witness a perpetual jarring 
aboat petty matters, and nothing is easier 
avoided. They are the germs of a more 
unhappy discord, and not .unfrequently end | 
in destroying that peace for whichialone | 
life is desirable. These remarks “struck 
me with great force, as being pertinent to 
the subject, on a late visit I made to se- 








veral of my friends’ houses, during the holi- 
days. I will introduce only two parallel 
instances, and being as yet, something of a 
novice in these matters, will not pretend 
to determine the extent of the evil, nor 
even venture positively to prescribe a re- 
medy. 
As I have before observed, in conformity 
with the good old custom of paying holi- 
day visits, abd agreeably to an invitation, 
E went to drink tea, for the first time, with 
an old friend, who had been married, say 
two ye For long acquaintance sake, I 
was greeted with a hearty welcome, and 
bachelor like, could not help promising 
myself a pleasant visit. After being seated, 


A 


with my friend ina conversation about the 
We had been 
employed in this manner but a few mo- 
ments, before tea was announced, and we 
retired into the back room. Here things 
began to show themselves—my friend very 
unwittingly mistook a vessel of jelly for 


| molasses ; his wife rallied him for his stu- 


pidity, and could not conceive what should 
put it into his head, as she was certain he 
had never seen molasses on her table. He 
replied, sharply, that if he had, it was no 
disparagement to her. The molasses serv- 
ed as a subject for controversy, till we were 
again summoned into the parlour, when the 
chess board was introduced—and here it 
may not be improper to observe, that there 
is nothing which tends so directly to de- 
stroy good harmony among people natu- 
rally irritable, as the habit of playing games 
of hazard, even for amusenient. 


though there is nothing depending upon its 
issue, seems to be the same; the only dif- 
ference appears in the consequences—the 
one is ruinous to the substance, the other, 
to the happiness and disposition of persons 
addicted to the habit. 


This will serve as a general rule, and 
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| coincide with her husband, and join 


| 





although there are, doubtless, many excep- 
tions, still they are not so numerous as to’ 
justify the evil, nor yet so multiplied as to 
set off against an unqualified disapproba- 
tion, without taking into consideration. its 
natural tendency, of leading to the despi- 
cable vice of gaming, with its host of con- 
comitant scourges. But, to resume our 
subject—although much against my incli- 
nation, yet out of politeness, I could not 


help partaking of the amusement my friend 


had provided for me, and I accordingly 
went through several games, with various 
success. This done, the same motive in- 














duced me to propose a game between my 
fair hostess, and her spouse, without even 
considering the previous state of their 
minds. J will not detain my readers with 
a detail of the numerous points of differ- 
ence which arose between them, but will 
merely hint at the mortification I expe- 
rienced, at witnessing so much feeling ex- 
cited upon so trifling an occasion, and par- 
ticularly at being called upon to decide be- 





tween them. This last proved a source of 
much uneasiness to me; for, as may be 
supposed, to avoid trouble, I always ac- 
quiesced with the lady; but I could no 





and the first compliments over, I engaged | 





sooner express my opinion, than she would 





him in 
combating me, till at Jength, out of defe- 


rence to them both, and without much iy. 
terest in the affair, other than the desire of 
conciliating the parties at variance, I would 
quietly join in with them. But all would 
not answer, for I left the worthy couple in 
a high dispute about the propriety of a sin- 
gle move. 

This visit made me extremely cautious 
how I paid another, and it was not without 
considerable reluctance, that I accepted of 
a similar invitation from a friend who had 
been married about the same time; but the 
particulars of this adventure must be re- 
served for another essay. 

<ALPH. 





SES 


PRINCESS AMELIA, OF PRUSSIA. 


We give the following history of the 


ale ; (| celebrated Princess Amelia, not on accot 
The mortification of being defeated, al- |, rete , ; coum 


of its novelty, but to illustrate a sentiment 


so lately expressed, and so beautifully de- 
fended, by Mr. Irving, viz :—the influence 
of the passion of love over the female 
heart :— 


“ The Princess Amelia was the youngest 
and most beloved sister of Frederick the 





. 
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Great. This Princess was in her youth 
the object of almost universal adoration ; 


'no less for the extreme beauty of her per- 
|son, and the excellence of her understand- 


ing, than for the mild and benevolent vir- 
tues that formed her character. She pos- 
sessed, besides, many distinguished ac- 
complishments; and at Berlin, where the 
science of music is generally cultivated, 
there was not one who had surpassed her 
in the knowledge and perfection of that de- 
lightful art. 

“ Amelia, more, perhaps, than any other 
member of the family, possessed an under- 
standing that resembled that of Frederick; 
she had the same subtlety, the same viva- 
city, the same propensity to sarcastic ridi- 
cule. 

“ The attachment of Frederick for the 
Princess Amelia, was so marked, as to ex- 
cite the jealousy of his relatives, and even 
in time to draw upon her the public dis- 
like ; for she was viewed as a sort of spy; 
or emissary to her brother. Their muiual 
afiection, however, continued unimpaired 5 
for the King subjected his friendship to his 
owa caprices, and not to those of his family 
or courtiers. The Princess having been 


|) cajoled out of a match with the King of 
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Sweden, by her elder sister Ulrica, ie. | is natural to conclude that the desire and || quit the country for ever. The manner in 
succeeded in obtaining it for herself, unfor- |! hope she felt of still being useful to him for || which this interposition of Maria Theresa 
tunately fixed her affections upon a young | whom she endured such sufferings, inspired | was effected, and the perpetual vigilance of 

cavalier of singular accomplishments, who her with a supernatural strength and reso-||the Princess to the case of the sufferer, 





had just made his appearance at the court ; lution. 


of Berlin, and become the object of general | } 
adeioution. This was the Baron Trenck, |) proves how dark a veil was thrown over | 
a name since become almost proverbial for } the whole of this affair, is, that the public, | 
the expression of every accumulation of | though witnesses of the visible afflictions | 
But it is not so well|'she laboured under, had no idea of the | 


cruel treatment. 


known, that his unparalleled calamities | cause, and sometimes even ascribed them | 
were entirely owing to the indiscreet pas- | 


sion of the Princess, and his inability, not-' 


withstanding frequent hints, to tear himself 


from the object of his attachment. Ile 
was arrested, or rather kidnapped, upon a 
foreign territory, after various escapes from 
the prisons and forts of Prussia, and was 
thrown into a dungeon, at Magdeburg, 
eighty feet below ground, carefully watch- 
ed, and prevented equally from attempts to 


Sens the gloom of his confinement, and | _centricity of character, because, in fact, she 
to effect an escape from it. In this dread-|) possessed an extraordinary eaderstandiog; 
ful situation, he remained for upwards of 


ten years. 


much, had never lost sight of him ; she had_ 


administered to him every possible assist- | 
ance in his first prison; and while he was || 
a fugitive abroad, and at the moment when | in her early years, was not to be met with ; 
Trenck was eecting the completion of | but these qualities she had now sitenendll —_——--— 
their mutual ruin, by his imprudence, he | for a severity that knew no intervals of in-| 
was indebted to her for the means of his! | dulge nce ; that was prompt to presume evil | 
subsistenc. But, from the time of his be- | rather than good, and exerted its influence | 
ing buried, as it were, in the fortress of | the more sensibly, as her turn for epigram || 


Magdeburg, neither the most active zeal, | 
nor the most persevering efforts, could find |, 
a passage to their miserable object. 


to the eccentric cast of her character.— | 

‘ She has become what she is,’ people af- | 
firmed, ‘entirely by her own attempt to), 
HIer character is so 
strange and eccentric, that she wilfully | 
misapplied the remedies prescribed for re- 


disfigure herself. 


covery, and this for the sole purpose of ren- 
dering herself hideous and infirm, even at 
the risk of her life.’ 

| *« She was accused of extraordinary ec- 


i rorse. ; f || tae 
considerably for. ae worse.” A woman o | Handel could no longer contain himself, 


more gentle and pleasing manners, or of a 
more ingenuous temper than she possessed , 


made her spleen more easily felt. 
“ Of all the predilections of her youth, | 


| her taste for reading was the only one she | 


though, at the same time, it must be admit- 
| ted that her temper, owing to the violence | 
“The lady, for whom he had sacrified so | and duration of her afilictions, had altered | 


| form avery affecting and curious narra- 


“ A singular circumstance, and which | tive. 


eae 
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HANDEL. 


Handel was originally intended for the 
civil law. Ninci and Pergolesi, however, 
had more attractions for him than Justinian 
and Domat, and he wisely gave way to the 
‘impuise of his transcendent genius. Han- 








del, with all his roughness, was a man of 
worth; and though he lived much with the 
great, was no flatterer. He told one of the 
| royal family, who asked him; how he liked 
his playing on the vieloncello? “ Why, 
sir, your Highness plays like a Prince.”— 
- When the same Prince had prevailed upon 
Handel to hear a minuet of his own com- 
position, which he played upon the violon- 
cello, Handel heard him out very quietly; 
_ but when the Prince told him that he would 
call in his band to play it to him, that he 
might hear the full effect of his composition, 


but ran out of the room, crying, “ Worsher 
and worsher, upon nfy soul.” 





CHARLES II. 
|| Charles IT. once asked the famous Bishop 
\ Stillingfleet, how it came to pass, that al- 
, though he was informed he always preacli- 


| ed without book elsewhere, yet he always 


read his sermons before the Court ? The 
Bishop replied, that the awe of so noble an 


“ She now felt with double poignancy, | retained, with this variation, however, that | audience, where he saw nothing that was 


the conviction that she was the original 
cause of his sufferings, when she could no) 


longer relieve them. To the mental tor- | 


tures she endured, must be attributed those | abandoned her music, the art which she |! 


extraordinary ond premature infirmities to}, 
which she was a victim. In the course of | 


a few years, her personal charms had whol-' 
ly disappeared; her voice was gone; her || 


eyes, once remarkable for their beauty, had 
now started from their sockets, and she was | 
threatened with total blindness; she nearly 
lost the use of her arms and hands; scarce- 
ly could she, with her left hand; raise the 
right to a certain height, and even this, not 
without extreme pain; and the weakness 
of her legs was excessive. Never did de- 
spair and grief produce such fatal eflects 
on any one whose life they had spared; 
and as she survived these cruel attacks, it 





she now read only books on philosophical | 
| oF serious subjects, and entirely laid aside 
those of mere amusement. She had also |! 


‘formerly, more than any other, cultivated, 
and in which she most excelled; a terrible || 
example of the effects produced on the hu- 
man frame, by the constant disappoint- 
| ment of a violent passion. 


Frederick saw daily pining away before || 


duced by his own conduct, while his affec- 











' for above ten years, the Empress-Queen, 
| at the instance of the Princess, applied for 
\hisliberation. The King could not refuse, 





“¢ Such was the miserable object whom || 
his eyes, under a complication of ills pro-} 


tion for her remained as constant as before. |) 
After Trenek had lingered in his dungeon | 








not greatly superior to himself; but chiefly 
| the seeing before him so great and wise a 
Prince, made him afraid to trust himself. 
But will your Majesty,” continued Stil- 
>| lingfleet, “ permit me to ask you a ques- 
‘tion in my turn? Why do you read your 
‘speeches when you can have no such rea- 
isons?” Why, truly,” said the King, 
'“ Doctor, your question is a very pertinent 
one, and so shall be my answer. I have 
asked Parliament so often, and for so much 
money, that I am now ashamed to look 
‘them in the face.” 








oe 


' A man of letters never knows the 
iplague of idleness. When the company 
of his friends fails him, he finds a remedy 


and set him at liberty, with strict orders to! in reading, or in composition. 
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FERGUSON. 
There was one Ferguson, an intimate of 
James I. who, being about the same age, 
had been a play-fellow with him when they 
were young, went with him into England, 
and, extending the rights of friendship too 
far, took the liberty of advising, and some- 
times admonishing, or rather repreving his 
sovereign. He was a man truly honest: 
his counsels were disinterested, with re- 
spect to himself, having a decent patri- 
mony of his own. The King was, how- 
ever, often vexed by his freedoms, and at 
length said to him, between jest and ear- 
nest, “ You are perpetually censuring my 
conduct: I'll make you a king some time 
or other, and try.” Accordingly, one day, 
the court being very jovial, it came into his | 
Majesty’s head to execute this project ; and 
so calling Ferguson, he ordered him into 
the chair of state, bidding him, “ there play 
the king,” while, for his part, he would 
personate “ Johnny Ferguson.” This farce 
was in the beginning very agreeable to the 
whole company. The mock sovereign 
put on the airs of royalty, and talked to 
those about him in a strain like that of the 
real one, only with less pedantry. They 
were infinitely pleased with the joke, and 
it was a perfect comedy, till the unlucky 
knave turned the tables, and came all of a 
sudden to moralize on the vanity of honour, 
wealth, and pleasure; to talk of the insin- 
cerity, venality, and corruption of courtiers 
and servants of the crown; how entirely 
they had their own interests at heart, and 
‘how generally their pretended zeal and as- 
siduity were the disguise of falsehood and 
flattery. This discourse made a change in 
some of their countenances, and even the 
real monarch did not relish it altogether. 
He was afraid it might have some effect on 
hi minions, and lessen the tribute of adu- 
Jation they were used to offer with great 
profusion, when they found how this wag 
observed and animadverted onit. But the 
monitor did not stop here; he levelled a 
particular satire at the King, which put an 
end to the entertainment, and made his 
Majesty repent of his introducing it, some 
foreigners of distinction being present ; for 
it painted him in his true colours, as one 
that never “ loved a wise man, nor reward- 
ed an honest one,” unless they sacrificed 








| personate Ferguson) raising his voice :— 
“ There,” said he, “ stands a man whom 
'I would have: you imitate. The honest 
| creature was the comrade of my childhood, 
and regards me with a most cordial aflec- 
tion to this very moment. He has testified 
his friendship by all the means in bis 
power; studying my welfare, guarding me 
from evil counsellors, prompting me to 
princely actions, and warning me of every 
danger; for all which, however, he never 
asked me any thing : and, by Jove, though 
I squandered thousands upon thousands on 
several of you, yet, in the whole course of 
my life, I never gave him a farthing.” — 
The King, nettled by this sarcasm, cried 
out to Ferguson, “ Augh! you pawky 
loun, what wad ye be at? Away aff my 
thrane, and let’s hae nae mair of your nain- 
sense.” 
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ANECDOTES. 








neighbouring parish, sent his proportion of 
the stipend to the clergyman by the hands 
of the hangman. When the hangman, 
who here, as in most other places, is nei- 
ther a respectable nor a popular character, 
and who is seldom seen without the walls 
of the town where he resides, was ap- 
proaching the minister’s house, the servants 
and allin the house were much alarmed, 
except the clergyman ; and when the hang- 
man knocked at the door, it was like the 
sentence of death. As every body had run 
with fear and trembting to hide themselves, 
no one could be found to let him in. How- 
ever, he was at last admitted. Upon 
being desired by the clergyman, Mr. F-—, 
to come in, he informed him he had been 
sent by Mr. J. C with his proportion 
of the stipend. Finding the sum due, and 
the money good, being asked a receipt, Mr. 
F wrote, “ Received from Mr. C—-, 
through the hands of his agent and factor, 
the hangman of Stirling, the sum of thirty 
pounds Sterling, &c. But it seems, that 
the year after the gentleman judged it un- 
necessary to remit his money by his former 


agent. . 
— #- 











to his vanity; while he loaded those, who 
prostituted themselves to his will, with 


The latter years of Camoens present a 
mournful picture, not merely of individual 
calamity, but of national ingratitude. He, 








; Whose best years had been devoted to the 


service of his country; he, who had taught 
her literary fame to rival the proudest ef. 
forts of Italy itself, and who seemed born 
to revive the remembrance of ancient gen. 
tility and Lusian heroism, was compelled 
‘in age to wander through the streets, a 
wretched dependant on casual contribution. 
One friend alone remained to smooth his 
‘downward path, and guide his steps to the 
grave with gentleness and consolation. It 
| was Antonio, his slave, a native of Jaya, 
who had accompanied Camoens to Europe, 
after having rescued him from the waves, 
when shipwrecked at the mouth of the Me- 
con. This faithful attendant was wont to 
seek alms throughout Lisbon, and at night 
shared the produce of the day with his poor 
and broken-hearted master. Blessed, for 
ever blessed, be the memory of this amia- 
ble Indian! but his friendship was employ- 
ed in vain: Camoens sank beneath the 











A practitioner of the law, in Stirling,| 
whether tinctured with the doctrines of the, 
Haldanites, or with any religious doctrines’ 
at all, being proprietor of an estate in a, 


pressure of penury and disease, and died in 
an alms-house. 





The name of Fenelon was venerated 
throughout Europe, and even the enemies 
of his country felt themselves compelled 
to respect him. Eugene and Marlborough, 
who at that time were desolating France, 
were anxious to show him that reverence 
which victory and heroism most willingly 
grant to peaceful talents and the unarmed 
virtues. Detachments were ordered to 
guard his estates, and his grain was escort- 
ed to the gates of Cambray. All that be- 
longed to him was considered as sacred.— 
More than once he has been seen with an 
escort of Austrian hussars, who considered 
it as a distinction to be permitted to con- 
duct him. 

His life, which did not exceed the ordi- 
nary term of the days of man, as it did not 
extend beyond sixty years, experienced the 
sorrow which is reserved for length of days. 
fe lived to see all those die whom he most 
loved. He wept at the death of Beauvil- 
liers and Chevreuse; and it need not be ad- 
ded, with what grief he deplored the fate of 
the Duke of Burgundy, that object of his 
paternal affection, and who, in the course 
of nature, should have long survived him. 
He soon followed his royal disciple. A 





in six days. He suffered with constancy, 
and died with tranquillity. His last words 
were expressions of respect and love for the 
King who had disgraced him, and for the 
Church which had condemned him. 











violent and painful disease carried him off 
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POETRY. 








FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


THE HOPE OF BLISS IN HEAVEN. 
An Imitation. 


There is a star more mildly bright, 
More dear to Virtue’s eye, 

Than al! the glitt’ring orbs of light, 
That gem the evening sky ; 

Its cheering lustre gilds the gloom, 
When life's frail bands are riven, 
And shows, beyond the peaceful tomb, 

The hope of bliss in Heaven. 


But ne’er shal! narrow, bigot zeal 
Invite its splendour forth, 

Nor slaves to vice and folly, feel 
Its sweetness and its worth ; 

But ye, who all life’s devious way, 
Improve the mercy given, 

For you shall glow with brighter ray, 
The hope of bliss in Heaven. 


Ye who but raise the suppliant eye, 
In the Redeemer’s name ; 
To you his grace is ever nigh, 

And you this hope may claim ; 
Then while on life’s tempestuous sea, 
By adverse storms we're driven ; 
May Faith and Hope exulting see 

The star of bliss in Heaven. 


CAROLINE MATILDA. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO MRS. N****N—FULTON STREET. 


Lady, who’st brought from Britain’s Isle 
So warm a heart, so kind a smile, 

Wilt thou this simple lay receive, 

From one who has nought else to give ? 
I cannot, lady, frame for thee 

A strain of such sweet minstrelsey, 

As thy own England's bards can frame, 
Or those my native land may claim ; 
Yet ’tis a strain devoid of art, 

And prompted by a grateful heart. 


For oft I seem alone to stand, 

‘“¢ A stranger in my native land ;” 

And thy kind words, and cordial smile, 
Can oft those gloomy thoughts beguile. 
Thy frank address, thy welcome, kind, 
Thy manners, polish’d and refined, 
Are form’d to sooth a wounded heart, 
And gentler feelings to impart. 


Oh! lady, may indulgent Heaven 
Spare thee those joys already given! 
May peace attend thy future hours, 

And fortune strew thy path with flowers ; 
May those who claim thy tenderest care, 
With thee each earthly blessing share ; 
And those which earth can ne’er bestow, 
But from a purer fountain flow. 

Lady, this fervent wish receive 

From one who has nought else to give. 


HARRIET, 





Ambition is the dropsy of the soul, 
Whose thirst we must not yie'd to, but control, 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


MARINER'S HYMN. 


Light of the dark and stormy sea ! 
Whose cheering ray illumes the wave, 
We lift our eyes and hearts to thee, 
When the loud winds infuriate rave. 
Thy potent arm alone can save, 
When threat’ning billows round us dash, 
And ocean, yawning like the grave, 
Glows with the lighining’s vivid flash. 


Hope of the friendless Mariner! 

To thee we send our humble prayer, 
When wand’ring o'er ihe ocean far, 
Our hearts entreat thy guardian care. 
Guide and protect us by thy power, 
Amidst the horrors of the fight; 
| Or when the gath'ring storm-clouds lower 
} 
| 
| 
' 





And terror reigus through all the night. 


And when that last dread hour shall come ; 
When death for ever seals our eyes, 
Oh, let thine angels bear us home 
In glorious triumph through the skies 
In life and death, still be our stay, 
And teach our hearts thy praise to swell ; 
And when at home, or far away, 
Our tongues shall all thy mercies tell. 


HORENTIUS. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


| TO MISS MARY ——gLITCHFIELD. 


Canst thou, fair maid, thine ardent mind unbend, 
And quit awhile the scientific field, 
| Fit haunt for genius, to incline thine ear 
To the weak numbers of this friendly verse ? 
Though long the season, since my once-loved Muse 
| Has hover’d o’er me with her airyswing, 
Inspiring visions of poetic bliss— 
Yet warm’d by Friendship’s ever-glowing flame, 
Swift flow my thoughts along the kindling line, 
| If not mellifluous, ardent and sincere. 


Say not, with friendly sarcasm in thy smile, 
‘« Sure this is good! it has been due so long’’— 
For many suns have ting’d the western main, 
And many imeteors have illum’d the sky, 


|| And many a maid has felt her bosom burn 


With love’s high raptures; and, to add us more, 
Many a youth, inspired with Cupid’s rage, 

Has sworn to promises he meant to break, 

| Since first I promised faithful to transmit, 

Not in harmonious strains, but simple prose, 

My careless candid ideas to my friend. 


Within thy calm retreat, where Wisdom bright, 
And heaven-eyed Virtue, with her sister, ‘Truth, 
Delight to dwell, and guide the youthful mind 
Throv®h flowery paths to honour, fame, and bliss— 
Thine ear is not assaulted by the jar, 

The tumult, or the discord which prevail 

With constant conflict in this changeful world. 
Ah, no! In that delightful seat, where bright 
As virtue, and as heaven sublime, the maid, 
Divine Tranquillity appears, and leads 

The gentle Muses, and the grander forms 

Of Science ;—no blasting, guileful slander, 
No arts of faction, or of fell revenge, 








Or sly dissimulation dare intrude— 
But pure and calm the stream of virtue flows. 





——— —_— ee ee ——— 
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|| Too fondly oft the ardent mind of youth 

|| Anticipates those changing scenes, that move 

| So rapidly, and at remoter glance, 

|| So pleasantly, upon the stage of life. 

|| He takes a nearer view—but see! surprise 

‘| And deep anxietude assail his mind :— 

|| The heavenly nymph becomes a painted wretch, 
|| And all the beauty of the varying scene, 

Is sudden changed, as by a magic touch, 

To daubings coarse and foul. Thy better sense 
Will still (it is my anxious wish) retain 

Thy voluntary mind from roving far, 

| Beyond the peaceful walls of Litchfield School. 

|| There let the Muses charm, let virtue fire, 

|! And let fair Science beautify thy mind ; 

| Of Wisdom’s stream imbibe a plenteous draught, 
1 And with a noble assiduity, 

| Fill to its brim that mental reservoir, 

i Which Nature hath so excellently form'd. 

t THE MISCELLANIST. 


i? 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET 


| TO WILLIAM C****Y. 
i A Parody on the Lines “* To the Horse-Boat.” 


‘Come, my sweet Agnes, Jet me have another 
\ drop of your Christianity.” 
MowunTAtnEERs 
|| Away, to the spot where the nectar is flowing, 
| Quicken thy steps e’er the whiskey be gone, 
| A bright beam of joy in the goblet is glowing, 
|| And it throws on the hearta gay bliss-yielding tone 


| 


|| Though high in his zenith the day-god is mounting, 

|, And the moon is asleep in the arms of the sea; 

|| While from memory's pages each sweet scene recount- 
ing, 


Oh! home of my fathers, I will think upon thee. 


| 

Far, far to the north, where the sammer issleeping, 
} Rock’'d by the gale that is burl'd from oa high; 

} There, where the tepid streams sullenly creeping, 

| Reflects every hue that is blush'd from the sky. 


| 

There, where the billow around-us was sparkling 

| As bright as the hopes of my silvery days, 

| Too quickly, alas, they were shrouded and darkling 

|| And fortunes fair sunshine withdrew all its rays 

i Then quicken thy steps, while the nectar is streaming, 
Oh! hasten away, e’er the chalice be dry; 

‘Speed thee, oh! speed, while the pure drops are 

gleaming, 

‘| Like the warm lucid tear shed from Pity’s mild eye 

} Then away to the spot, where thou'lt tell a long story, 

| How in battle you shone, like a new polish’d star, 

| How bravely you fought—got envelop’d in glory— 

\ While your friends, to snore Joudly, have crept off 

\ 





afar. 


| And while on this sphere I wiil fondly believe it, 
A being that shields as from the pitiless storm, 
!\ And frankly, my rude hymn of gratitude weave it— 
||  Allhail! thou blest spirit, who heeps C****y warm. 
ECCE HOMO. 


« Dear friend, of late you seem to shun my door ; 
To-merrow come, we dine exact at four.” 

« Well, Dick, I'll come, although your lady's din 
Proves you are not at home, and yet withia.” 

No paradox is here—plain sense decrees 

Man only is at home, where be’s at éase, 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. ] 


Mr. Ritter, , 

The following song was written at the request of | 
our late friend Hopkins Robertson, who intended to 
have sung it, in the character and dress of a Ken- | 
tucky Rifleman, at his last benefit, but was prevented | 


by death. If you think it worth publishing, it is at )) 


service. 
~ 8. WOODWORTH. 


. NEW-ORLEANS. 
Tune—Miss Bailey. 


Ye gentlemen and ladies fair, 
Who grace this famous city, 


They did not let our patience tire | 
Before they show'd their faces, i 
We did not choose to waste our fire, 
So snugly kept our places. | 
But when so near we see them wink, 





WOODWORTH’S CONCERT, 
AT WASHINGTON-HALI, 


Tuesday Evening, February 20th. 
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Just listen, if ye’ve time to spare, 
While I rehearse a ditty ; 
And for the opportunity, 
Conceive yourselves quite lucky, 
For ‘tis not often that ye see 
A hunter from Kentucky. 
Oh, Kentucky—the hunters of Kentucky, 
The hunters of Kenwcky. 


We are a hardy free-born race, 
- Each man to fear a stranger, 
Whate’er the game, we join in chase, 


eae 


We'll show him that Kentucky boys, 
Are alligator horses. 
Oh, Kentucky, &c. 


I ‘spose you've read it in the prints, 
How Packenham attempted 

To make old Hickory Jackson wince, 
But soon his scheme repented. 

For we, with rifles ready cock'd, 
Thought such oceasion lucky, 

And soon around the genera! flock’d 
The hunters of Kentucky. 


Oh! Kentucky, &e. 


You've heard, I ’spose, how New-Orleans 
Is famed for wealth and beauty— 
Raiardaoy 

So Packeaham, he made his brags, 

If bein was lucky, 

He'd have their girls and cotton bags, 

In spite of old Kentucky. 


Ob ! Kentucky, &e. 


But Jackson, he was wide awake, . 
Aad wasn't scared at trifles ; 

For well he knew what aim we take, 
With oar Kentucky rifles. 

So he led us down to Cypress swamp, 
The ground was low and mucky; 

There stood John Bull in martial pomp, 
And here was old Keatucky. 


Oh! Kentucky, &c. 


A bank was raised to hide our breast, 
Not that we thought of dying, 

But then we always like to rest, 
Unless the game is flying. 

Behind it stood our little force, 
None wish'd it to be greater, 

For every man was half a horse, 
And halt an aligator. 


Oh! Keutucky, &e 
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We thought it time to stop ‘em, 
And "twould have done you good, | think. 
To see Kentuckians drop ’em. 
Oh! Kentucky, &c. 


They found, at last, twas vain to fight, 
Where dead was all their booty ; 
And so they wisely. took to flight, 
And left us all the beauty. 
And now if danger e’er annoys, 
Remember what our trade is, 
Just send for us Kentucky boys, 
And we'll protect ye, ladies. 
Oh! Kentucky, &c. 





From the Baltimore Morning Clironicie. 


The moon shines beautiful and clear, 
And stilly shine the starry train } 

As if the night with silent ear, 
Was waiting for the minstrel's strain. 


O wake again that thrilling sound, 
Press—press the keys with hands so white ; 
And ravish as they hover round, 
The list’ning spirits of the night, 


The glorious forms assembled near, 
Forsake the blue ethereal plain ; 

They lean upon their harps and hear, 
And catch from earth a sweeter strain. 


The charm begins, their sparkling eyes, 
Their joys, their transports we'll betray ; 
The music now ascends the skies, 
And then in murmurs dies away. 


Hark! how it swells and steals along, 
In tones so exquisitely fine ; 
O! say, ye bright celestial throng, 





een ots 


Is not thisetrain of earth, divine ? 


But, ah! these strains, my lovely fair, 
That flow with pathos so divine ; 

And charm the spirits of the air, 
Transport me, for the hand is thine. 


NEW-YORK, 





rT S. WOODWORTH respectfully informs tye 
citizens of New+York, that by the advice and assy; 
| ances of his friends, he has been encouraged to give 
CONCERT of Vocal and Instrumental Music, ine;- 
| spersed with elegant Readings and Recitations, «: 
| WASHINGTON-HALL, on Tuesday Evening, 2th 
inst. Particulars in future advertisements. 
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| *.* TICKETS, at 50 cents each, (one of which 








| will admit a gentleman only—two, a gentleman and 
| two ladies—to be had at E. Riley’s Music Store, No 





SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1821. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 








\\ first call. 


Those subscribers who contemplate discontinuing 
their papers, will please. give notice at the office, || he bore with fortitude, Mr. John M‘Mannus, aged 45 
within two weeks, after the expiration of the quarter. || years. 

We find this regulation necessary, on accouut of the \ 
|; humerous imperfect files left on our hands, by sub |) merchaut, of this city, in the 45th year of his age. 

scribers falling off at different periocs of the quarter. 1 At St. Louis, of the prevailing influenza, Mr. I. N. 

We would also remark, that they would save usa } Henry, editor of the Louis Enquirer. 
great deal of unnecessary trouble, and much aiuous (| Onboard the brig Lady Mary Pelham, from Liston 
|| labour, if they would prepare themselves against our |! to this port, of a lingering complaint, Capt. Rensse- 


29 Chatham-street’; William Dubois’ Music Store, 
No. 126 Broadway ; of Elam Bliss, 208 Broadway 
Clayton & Kingsland, 100 Broadway ; S. Heustis, 
284 1-2 Pearl-street; Picket & Lewis, 194 Greep- 
wich-street ; Gould & Banks, 88 Nassau-street ; Mur 
' den & Thompson, 4 Chamber-street ; at the bar of the 
| Bank Coffee-House ; Tammany-Hall, and Washing- 
‘ton-Hall: also, by S. Woodworth, at this office. 


| a 


1 
\| 
| 
i] 
| 
i 
|! Wanted, a person to solicit subscribers, in this ¢ity, 
i for several new publications—inquire at the office o/ 
i the Cabinet, No. 2 Dey-street. 

1 








eS _____ 


| MARRIED, 
| On Monday evening, by the Rev. Mr. M‘Clelland, 
| Mr. Henry Howell, to Miss Electra Beach, daughter 
| of Mr. Jared Beach, all of this city. 
| Same evening, by the Rev. John Williams, Mr. 
‘Isaac Scott, to Miss Susannah Cornell. 

On Tuesday evening last, by the Rev, Mr. M‘Cle'- 
| land, Mr. Thomas Williams, jun. of this city, to Miss 
|| Eliza Freeman, of Woodbridge, New-Jersey. 


'| On Monday, at Flatbush, L. 1. by the Rev. Mr 
_Onderdonk; Mr. Jacob A. Burtis, of Brooklyn, to 
Miss Eliza, daughter of Mr. Silas Carman, of Oyster- 


Bay, L. I. 














| 
| 
| 


| 

| 
i DIED, 
| On Monday morning last, of a painful and linger- 
| ing illness, Mr. Ralph Hodge, aged 64. He was # 
| Captain in the Revolutionary War, and held the same 
|, rank in a volunteer corps during the late war. Ad 


nt eens | Old and respectable inspector of the enstoms; saody 


| distinguished member of the Royal Arch Chapter, 
| No. 1. 
Same day, after a tedious illuess, in the 88th year 
_ofher age, Mrs. Margaret Roosevelt. 
Same day, Mr. William Morris, painter, aged 29 
years, a native of Stone, Siafiordshire, England. 
Same day, after a long and lingering illness, whieh 


| 
t 





On Wednesday evening last, Mr. James Conkhn, 


laer Schuylerya worthy character, commander of said 


1 Country Subscribers in particular, will excuse as || vessel. 


|| for agnin reminding them of theirengagements. There |! . nm 
., are very few on our list but what are three er four 
i quarters in arrears. They are likewise requested, 
} when they’ remit money, to send such bills as the ex- 
|| change oftiees will discount. We are willing to lose 
| @ reasonable percentage on uneurrent money, but to 
|receive bills so much wora as to be worthless, is 
i} rather ubprofitable, 
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PRINTED BY BRODERICK & RITTER, 
No, 2 Dey-street, New-York, 


To whom all communications must be addressed — 
Terms, four dollars per year, payable quarterly in v4: 
| vance. 
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z CAROL TOY Fo alee 


